THE  ARMY

The raising of a regiment or company was still a private enter-
rise, carried out by the captain through the agency of recruiting
fficers known as racoleurs, who enlisted volunteers of all nations,
) that soldiers were drawn from among the most wretched stratum
f the population. The king handed over the soldiers' pay to the
ommanding officers in a lump sum, the number of effectives being
ssted by reviews, which were often a sham, for vacancies were
lied up for the occasion by substitutes known as 'les passe-volants'.

The work of the minister consisted in correcting these practices,
Qsisting upon the presence of the officers with their regiment,
;ompelling them to observe the regulations, establishing a more
iffective control of reviews, paying the men regularly, and above
ill providing them with barracks, stores, and the supplies of food
ind forage necessary if they were to take the field at the beginning
>f the spring and conduct their operations supported by resources
>f their own. It was now, too, that the custom arose of giving a
iniform to soldiers of the same regiment and making them drill
n time of peace.

The army rapidly increased in number; by 1672 it had been
raised to a strength of 120,000, and during the war that began
in 1690 the total strength exceeded 300,000. It was mainly com-
posed of infantry, though up to the end of the century the light
cavalry continued to play a decisive part in engagements.

The progress of the military art imported from abroad produced
a thorough transformation in the armament and composition of
armies. The gendarmes wearing armour had disappeared; the
cavalry was composed mainly of light-armed troops fighting with
the sabre and carbine, but also of a new type of soldier, the
dragoons, a mounted infantry trained to fight either on foot or
on horseback. The infantry, which at the end of the Thirty Years'
War still consisted of pikemen and musketeers, had gradually
abandoned the pike and the match-lock, or musket lighted with
a 'match' or fuse, and fought with the flint-lock and the sword,
afterwards replaced by the bayonet. France was slow to adopt
the new arms: the grenade and the flintlock; for a long time Louis
XIV would allow only four fusiliers to a company. It was not
till the end of the century that the French infantry were armed
with the gun and the bayonet fitting into a socket, which they
continued to use up to the nineteenth century.
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